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RECREATION REVOLUTION 


With the Bicentennial year 
upon us, there is much talk of the 
great American Revolution. But, 
another revolution seems to be 
brewing—the recreation 
revolution. 

As far back as the 1950’s the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission found traces 
of the revolution. It found that 
Americans were retreating to the 
outdoors in unprecedented 
numbers and it predicted that 
national demand for outdoor 
recreation would triple by the 
year 2000. 

Nationwide, Americans have 
already fulfilled this prediction— 
one place in particular is on 
Reclamation reservoirs. Visita- 
tion at Reclamation reservoirs 
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by L. David Williamson 


has zoomed from 19.5 million 
visitor days in 1958 to 63.8 million 
visitor days in 1974. In 1973, the 
attendance recorded at Recla- 
mation reservoirs was greater 
than total attendance at 
professional basketball, football, 
and baseball games. 

In addition to Americans 
having more leisure time and 
greater affluence, outdoor 
recreation has increased 
because people simply prefer to 
vacation near bodies of water 
Reclamation is valuable in 
meeting this preference because 
it has created manmade lakes 
that supplement scarce 
accessible natural lakes in the 17 
Western States. 


Today, Reclamation's lakes 
and lands are undeniably part of 
the Nation’s most useful 
resources for outdoor recreation. 
Their importance and potential 
can be viewed in several ways. 
Reclamation has almost 6 million 
acres of land and water now 
being used for outdoor recrea- 
tion. These acres, along with 
other similar Federal holdings, 
are national assets, which not 
only must be managed to allow 
public use, but held in trust for 
future generations to enjoy. 

Many benefits accrue from 
Reclamation’s recreation areas. 
For example, many citizens 
concerned about the energy 
shortage have chosen to 
vacation near home. Reclamation 
reservoirs close to urban areas 
have provided excellent spots for 
low-cost vacationing 








Another advantage is that 
Reclamation’s lands relieve the 
national parks of some of the 
pressure to provide camp- 


grounds. With proper develop- 
ment, Reclamation lands could 
accommodate increasing 
numbers of people needing 
overnight facilities on their way 
to or near national parks. People 
could enjoy camping near a lake 
at night and exploring nearby 


national parks during the day. 
The unique combination of 
large areas of land and water 
make it possible to offer people 
many diverse opportunities. All 
types of water activities, such as 
swimming, boating, sailing 
canoeing, and water skiing are 
being enjoyed. In addition 
picnicking, camping, hiking, 
bicycling, sightseeing, and other 
land-based activities are popular. 


Some people want to camp in 
areas having electrical hookups 
while others prefer to backpack 
into a remote wilderness area. 
Some people believe that 
off-road vehicles should not be 
allowed on Federal lands 
because of the damage they may 
do to natural resources. Off-road 
vehicle users believe that they 
have as much right as hikers or 
boaters to enjoy their activity. 
The current Reclamation policy 
is to allow off-road vehicle use 
only in specially designated 
areas. Therefore, off-road 
vehicle users have their oppor- 
tunities, while special environ- 
mental areas are protected and 
other recreationists are 
separated from off-road vehicle 
noises. 
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Camping, a popular outdoor recreation activity 


is enjoyed by Mr. and Mrs. Harm Frieling. 


At some reservoirs, visitors 
can enjoy outdoor recreation 
activities all year long rather 
than only during the summer. For 
example, participation in winter 
sports such as ice fishing, winter 
hiking, and winter camping is 
increasing. One creative event, 
an ice golf tournament, is spon- 
sored each February in Leadville, 
Colo. The regular rules of golf 
apply but a painted golf ball and 
only irons are used. Snow is 
cleared to make appropriate 
fairways and greens by snow- 
plows or snowblowers. 

Visitor centers and tours are 
available at some of the larger 
dams and other Reclamation 
installations. Parking, restrooms, 
drinking fountains, informational 
material, and Reclamation 
personnel who are willing to 
explain Reclamation projects to 
visitors are usually available. 
Visiting a Reclamation dam can 
be a recreational and educational 

















A boater prepares for the regatta 
on Folsom Lake, Calif. 


experience, since families can 
learn how water development 
programs can improve their 
country. Learning is even nicer 
when combined with a picnic or 
overnight stay. 

Importantly, recreation com- 
plements other Reclamation 
programs. For example, the 
soil and moisture conservation 
program not only protects and 
preserves natural resources, but 
helps make them more attractive 
and accessible for recreational 
use. If erosion of shoreline banks 
is reduced through the planting 
of trees, the recreational 
environment is enhanced. 

Other purposes with which 
recreation must be coordinated 
include flood control, hydro- 
electric power generation, 
navigation, water supply, and 
fish and wildlife management. All 
resources must be managed as 
an integrated whole. 


And still another benefit is the 
opportunities provided youth 
Several recreational facilities 
are developed by the Bureau’s 
Youth Conservation Corps 
Young people are given a chance 
to appreciate the land and its 
recreation potential and to 
contribute to the development of 
facilities which will be enjoyed 
by themselves and others 

Yet, in spite of all this, some 
people ask “What does the 
Bureau of Reclamation have to 
do with recreation? After all 
throughout the years, the Bureau 
has transferred recreation 
responsibilities to other agencies 
and thus is not directly involved 


It is true that it has been and 
will continue to be Reclamation 
policy to transfer direct 
responsibility for recreation 
development and management to 
other agencies. Today, there are 
over 230 recreation areas on 
Reclamation lands and all but 25 
of these are managed by some 
other agency. However, manage- 
ment by others does not always 
relieve Reclamation of overall 
management responsibilities for 
i meaninaful recreation- 
resource program. Even though 
the administration of land 
acquired or withdrawn by the 
Bureau of Reclamation may have 
been assigned to another 
agency, Reclamation cannot 
divest itself of its basic 
husbandry responsibility for the 
land. 

Authority for recreation 
development by the Bureau is 
contained in the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act (Public 
Law 89-72). This act specifies 











a 50/50 partnership between 
Federal and non-Federal 
organizations for development of 
recreational areas 

Specific legislative authority 
to develop and maintain 
recreational facilities is also 
given under the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas Project Act, Central 
Valley Project Act, Colorado 
River Storage Project Act, and 
Reclamation Development Act 
of 1974 


In most cases where a non- 
Federal organization has 
responsibility for recreation 


development and management, 
the non-Federal responsibility 


pertains only to specific 
developed recreation areas. 
Reclamation, however, must be 
responsible for all project 

lands and water which contribute 
to the success of the developed 
recreation areas. For example, 
the Bureau must protect the 
shoreline, maintain all lands in 
good biological and aesthetic 


condition, and insure that water 
level management considers 
recreation and fish and wildlife. 
Reclamation carries out annuai 
reservoir inspections to insure 
that all natural resources and 
developed recreation areas are 
being managed with good land 
use practices and are providing 
proper public use 

Reclamation’s overall goal is 
to manage its lands and waters 
for maximum recreation enjoy- 
ment by the general public, while 
protecting the natural resources 
for future generations. And by 
including recreation as an 
element to be considered when 
designing and constructing 
projects, facilities will be more 
compatible with other project 
purposes. 

Reclamation is now responsi- 
ble for 25 recreation areas on 
completed projects that non- 
Federal agencies are not 
interested in developing and 


managing. Most of these areas 
have only a few facilities and 
need proper development to 
allow the public to enjoy the 
inherent recreational values. 
However, the Bureau lacks the 
authority to develop and 
actively manage recreational 
facilities at these areas. A more 
thorough development would 
require participation of non- 
Federal interests or a change in 
legislation. 





In 1973, the atten- 
dance recorded at 
Reclamation reser- 
voirs was greater 
than total atten- 
dance at profes- 
sional basketball, 
football, and base- 
ball games. 





Many Reclamation reservoir 
areas are experiencing user 
loads that far exceed the 
capacities of the recreation 
facilities. This results in serious 
resource deterioration, 
environmental degradation, and 
a high incidence of health and 
safety hazards to the public. This 
is particularly true at older 
pre-1965 projects where little 
recreation development was 
done. Many existing facilities 
would have to be upgraded to 
meet today’s safety and health 
standards. 

Recent laws have imposed 
strict environmental standards, 
higher drinking water standards, 
and new sanitation and pollution 
requirements. Many state and 
local agencies, now managing 
recreation areas on Reclamation 


lands, do not have funding to 
upgrade their areas to meet 
these new standards and do not 
have staffs with the required 
interdisciplinary expertise. As 
recreation management becomes 
more sophisticated and costly, 
non-Federal organizations will 
probably have to return more and 
more recreation areas to 
Reclamation. But, this doesn’t 
have to happen. 

For years, the Bureau has been 
a leader in involving states and 
local agencies in a partnership 
role with a Federal agency to 
provide recreation opportunities 
for the public. A challenge for 
the future lies in using innovative 
methods and providing special 
types of assistance to keep this 
partnership viable. The Bureau, 
through its interdisciplinary staff, 
will continue to provide technical 
assistance to help small agencies 
plan, develop, and manage their 
recreation areas. 

For example, Reclamation has 
specialists all working together 
to seek a more integrated and 
cooperative management. These 
people also serve as a technical 
liaison staff to deal with con- 
sultants. 

A comprehensive recreation 
program will take more money, 
and to get that money recreation 
will have to compete with other 
project purposes and national 
priorities. One source of funds 
will simply not be enough; a 
combination of Federal, state, 
and local funds will be needed. 
Appropriate fees to offset opera- 
tion and maintenance costs may 
have to be charged. 

To carry out better its 
responsibility to hold public 
lands in trust for future genera- 
tions, the Bureau has established 
a policy on long-term use of 
public lands. Some people have 
been enjoying year-round 
occupancy on public lands by 
living in mobile homes on 
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Reclamation lands. However, 
now Reclamation has established 
a policy stating that “There will 
be no additional sites or 
facilities developed for long-term 
use, and that existing long-term 
uses will be phased out as public 
needs develop.” Reclamation 
believes that all lakes and 
shorelines should be equally 
available to everybody, rather 
than limited to a privileged few 
mobile-home owners. 

Applying new technology to 
recreation is another area in 
which the Bureau, with its vast 
engineering and research 
capabilities, plays a lead role. 
For example, new technologies 
for collection, treatment, and 
disposal of waste water and solid 
waste from sanitary facilities are 
being developed. The need to 
find suitable replacements for 
vault and pit-type toilets located 
in remote recreation areas is 
high on the priority list. Both the 
Forest Service and National Park 
Service have installed oil- 
recirculating flush toilet systems 
in some of their recreation areas. 
Also, the National Park Service 
recently installed a new physical- 
chemical sewage pretreatment 
plant for boat waste at Rainbow 
Bridge Marina, Glen Canyon 
National Recreation Area. 

Some people say recreation is 
an extra, a luxury, and that those 
sites that now exist are enough. 
But recreation is a necessity. As 
John Wanamer said, “People 
who cannot find time for recrea- 
tion are obliged sooner or later 
to find time for illness.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation 
must keep its lands and water 
clean, beautiful, and open so that 
tomorrow's children have a 
chance to see a sunset, sail a 
boat, and wiggle their toes in 
crystal-clear water. 





Catfish, as large as this little girl, 
is just one of many species 
found in Reclamation reservoirs. 











Each year the American spirit 
of adventure springs anew and 
there is no better way to satisfy 
it than to discover unfamiliar 
places and share new 
experiences. 

Trails offer an unsurpassed 
opportunity for adventure. Those 
designed for bicycling, hiking, or 
horseback riding are within the 
economic reach of all citizens. 
They furnish healthful exercise 
and provide an opportunity to 
break away from the hustle and 
bustle of our automated urban 
environment. 

Routed along waterways and 
across Bureau of Reclamation 
lands, trails lead the traveler 
through scenic, historic, and 
recreation areas; and at the 
same time serve the needs of 
urban populations 

Bikeways mushrooming across 
the country are giving new life 
to an old way of travel. A growing 
network of modern two-wheeler 
freeways along Bureau canals 
is making bike trips safer and 
more enjoyable. Until recently, a 
long distance bike trip was often 
a hair-raising experience. It 
meant threading your way 
through churning traffic, smog- 
choked streets, and unruly 
pedestrians and there were no 
rest and recreation facilities 
along the way. 





























by Mike Misner 





Now the California Aqueduct 
Bikeway will help alleviate some 
of these problems. It is the 
largest and most ambitious 
project currently underway. 
When completed, this 20-foot- 
wide asphalt strip will stretch 
444 miles through the middle of 
the State. It is being constructed 
by the State of California along 
the banks of the California 
Aqueduct, a major irrigation 
feature of the mammoth State 
Water Project. 

One 67-mile stretch in the 
north, beginning at Bethany 
Reservoir near Tracy, Calif., and 
terminating at San Luis 
Reservoir near Los Banos, is 
complete and open to the public. 
A 30-mile southern section, also 
complete, rolls through the 
sprawling Antelope Valley 
Desert. 

To get on the northern bikeway 
at Bethany Reservoir, one must 
negotiate a system of cleverly 
designed gates with passages 
just wide enough for a bike. 
Their purpose is to bar motor- 
cycles from the trail. 

Water, restrooms, and picnic 
tables are furnished at rest areas 
situated every 10 miles along the 
segment. Excellent camping, 
swimming, fishing, and picnick- 
ing facilities at San Luis 
Reservoir (built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation for joint use with the 
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California Department of Water 
Resources) await the traveler at 
the end of the 5-hour trek. 

The smooth ribbon of asphalt 
snaking along the California 
Aqueduct is a cyclist’s dream, 
but it is not the only facility of 
this type sprouting along canals. 

Reclamation’s Mid-Pacific 
Region has recently completed 
4 miles of paved trail along the 
Folsom South Canal near 
Sacramento. This broad bikeway, 
which will eventually roll 22 miles 
through the California country- 
side, now beckons to cyclists, 
hikers, and equestrians. 

Another long-distance route 
on the drawing board is the 
Contra Costa Bikeway. Proposed 
by the Bureau and several state 
and local agencies, this 10-foot- 
wide ribbon of asphalt will 
traverse some 40 miles of Contra 
Costa County. Developed for 
bicyclists, hikers, and horses, the 
trail may become the winding 
thread that links the citizens of 
Concord, Walnut Creek, and 
Pleasant Hills, all of California. 

Bicyclists are also drawn like 
magnets to the Papago Bicycle 
Loop in Arizona. This bikeway, a 
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multiagency endeavor of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Salt 
River Project, Maricopa County, 
and the cities of Phoenix and 
Scottsdale, winds along two 
canals, and through city streets 
in a highly urbanized area. The 
cyclists pass elegant homes, 
citrus orchards, and palm trees 
in an unending panorama of 
beauty—on through scenic 
desert terrain in the shadow of 
the majestic Papago Mountains. 
In Papago Park, travelers may 
stop for a picnic, visit the famous 
Desert Botanical Gardens, or 
feed the hungry ducks. 

Riders circling Henry Hagg 
Lawe, Oreg., on a new 13-mile 
bike trail are treated to outstand- 
ing scenery, ample rest and 
recreation facilities and, in the 
fall, a close-up view of a fine elk 
herd that has migrated into the 
area since reservoir construction 
was completed. 

The bikeway, surrounding 
Henry Hagg Lake, is situated 
only a one-half hour drive from 
the metropolitan area of 
Portland, Oreg. It was completed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
1974 as a part of the Tualatin 
Project. 


The trail ties several outdoor 
recreation areas around the 
reservoir together for a free- 
wheeling outing of pleasure in 
this populous part of Oregon’s 
magnificent Willamette Valley. 

Most of the bikeways under 
construction today are fairly 
short, but there is increasing 
pressure for longer routes. One 
such route to open this year is 
the Bike-Centennial, reaching 
from Virginia to Oregon. It will be 
possible for travelers to cross 
the United States in 76 days on 
this transcontinental route. 

If pedalling a bicycle isn’t your 
idea of fun, perhaps riding a 
motorcycle is. Motorcyclists have 
long known that their means of 
travel, be it for business or 
pleasure, is far more economical 
than the standard four-wheel 
steel cocoon used by most 
citizens. And now, in light of the 
energy shortage, motorcyclists 
are even happier about their 
choice of conveyance since the 
average bike gets 50 to 60 miles 
per gallon of precious fuel. 




















The Folsom South Canal Recreation Trail 
is open for hiking and bicycling 
with future plans for equestrian use. 


Motorcycle activities in the 
Wahluke Slope-Saddle Mountain 
area of the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Columbia Basin 
Project, however, are of another 
type, pitting machine against 
machine in a grinding test of 
speed, endurance, and brute 
strength. 

These “motorcross” races are 
sponsored by local motorcycle 
clubs and are held on lands 
administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. They are 
organized events, tightly con- 
trolled by special-use permits 
from the Federal Government to 
insure that order is maintained 
and that natural resources are 
preserved. 

Some 750 entrants gather 
annually to “pop wheelies out of 
the checks” and put on a show 
wherever spectators gather 
along the 75-mile boulder- 
studded sagebrush course. 
Trophies are awarded to the 
fastest survivors of the 2-day 
event. 
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The race sponsors provide 
temporary rest facilities and 
hire a battery of off-duty deputy 
sheriffs to maintain harmony 
among the participants and 
onlookers. 

The newest dynamic outdoor 
sport, four-wheel off-road racing, 
has boomed from the deserts of 
southern California to the dunes 
and dry guiches of the rest of 
the West. This year weekend 
competitors will vie for nearly 
$750,000 in prize money. 

The history of the sport is 
almost as unusual as the names 
of some of the race locales—like 
Lone Pine, Calif., and Search- 
light, Nev. Enthusiasts trace the 
sport back to the 1920's when 
some Californians rigged their 
Model T Fords with track-type 


tread for easier travel in the out- 
back. In the 1930’s Model A’s 
were similarly modified—some 
say for profit. A sand wagon 


could make a booze run from 
Mexico faster than a boat, and if 
the runner ran out of gas he 
could always “‘fill up” with the 
cargo. It was high-octane hooch. 
The glut of surplus jeeps on 
the market after World War Il 
further expanded the base of the 
sport, but it took a foreign import 
to accelerate off-road racing to 
its present state. A customized 
fiberglass body was dropped 


over a shortened hulk of a 
wrecked Volkswagen and the 
“dune buggy” as we know it 
was born. 

Although the number of quality 
races and the amount of prize 
money are increasing, races in 
many areas are run more for 
love than money. That is the 
situation at the Columbia Basin 
Project where 30 to 50 dedicated 
dune-buggy enthusiasts gather 
annually to skid through the 
washes over a 20-mile course. 

Racers believe that the next 
year or two will see the sport 
more than double in both partici- 
pation and prize money despite 
the problems it faces from ecolo- 
gists. The National Off-Road 
Racing Association which serves 
as the sanctioning body for 
desert racing now works closely 
with the Federal land-holding 
agencies on larger races. 
Courses are usually laid out 
over existing rights-of-way, dirt 
roads, dry washes, and along 
utility corridors. 

Some racers still shudder in 
disbelief over a Parker Dam race 
in which the course was changed 
to avoid the sanctuary of a rare 
type of frog. 























Often called the “madmen of the motorcycle world,” these racers await Fans gather to watch 
the starting flag for a race held on Reclamation’s Columbia Basin Project, Wash. the motorcycle races. 
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Winter sports also have their 
place among the trail enthusi- 
asts. It is estimated that there 
are nearly 40,000 miles of trails 
set aside for snowmobilers. This 
is a remarkable development for 
a sport so young, but probably 
100,000 miles or more are 
needed for the increasing num- 
ber of machines. 





It is estimated that 
there are nearly 
40,000 miles of 
trails set aside for 
snowmobilers. 





Presently, there are no trails 
or areas designated or developed 
for snowmobile use by the 
Bureau in the Pacific Northwest 
Region although several are on 
the drawing board. The Bureau’s 
Off-Road Vehicle (ORV) regula- 
tions state that Reclamation- 
managed lands are closed to 
ORV use, except for areas and 
trails specifically opened for 


such use, and the policy directs 
that environmental assessments 
precede the opening of an area. 
The required assessments are 
currently being completed. 

The regulations further pro- 
vide, however, that areas trans- 
ferred to other Federal agencies 
will be administered in accor- 
dance with the procedures 
established by those agencies, 
and most Reclamation lands 
administered by other Federal 
agencies are open to snow- 
mobile use. 

The National Park Service, for 
example, permits snowmobile 


use at Jackson Lake, a Reclama- 


tion reservoir in Grand Teton 


National Park, Wyo. An estimated 


1,000 snow-plane enthusiasts 
and snowmobilers flock to the 
lake to escape the prison of 
winter in the surrounding cities 
and towns. 


Ice fishing for lunker Mackinaw 


trout is by far the most popular 
activity, but many come simply 


to enjoy the freedom of skimming 


over the endless expanse of 
untracked powder snow. Part of 
the park facilities at Colter Bay, 
on the east side of the lake, 
have been winterized and are 
open to the public. Restrooms 
are provided and the Visitor 


Center is heated and open. Over- 


night camping also is permitted. 


Noise is the major offensive 
aspect of snowmobile use in the 
park, although conflicts with 
cross-country skiers are becom- 
ing more and more frequent. 

With mushrooming populations 
and the growing use of the out- 
doors in the winter by varied 
interest groups, it is important 
that snowmobiling facilities, 
areas, and equipment be de- 
veloped. More marked and 
groomed trails and more snow- 
mobile spas may be the answer. 

Along with the advantages of 
trails come some disadvantages. 
Three major obstacles face the 
Bureau and other sponsors in 
developing bikeways and trails 
on Reclamation lands and near 
canals. They are land rights, 
liability, and funding. 

Public ownership in “fee 
simple” is the most desirable 
form of property right for full 
public control of a trail. “Fee 
simple” is a legal term meaning 
the owner has all rights of quiet 
enjoyment of the property. It is 
now the policy in Reclamation’s 
Pacific Northwest Region to ac- 
quire all new canals’ rights-of- 
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way in “fee simple.”’ That policy 
is actively being implemented 
in new purchases. 

Easements are also an excel- 
lent way to provide for trail 
passage. These rights may be 
acquired from a private owner 
to permit individuals to walk or 
ride along specified areas or 
corridors. Many of Reclamation’s 
canals were constructed in 
earlier days on land secured 
under the 1890 Canal Act. The 
Bureau holds an easement to 
construct and maintain the canal 
for irrigation purposes only. If 
trails are proposed for these 
lands, it will be necessary for the 
trail sponsor to obtain additional 
land rights. Some sponsors are 





Ice fishing for lunker 
Mackinaw frout is by 
far the most popular 
activity. 





purchasing the “fee simple” and 
others are purchasing a bikeway 
or trail easement subject to the 
prior easement right for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the 
irrigation facility. 








A. 


ice fishing is one of the most popular 
cold-weather activities on Bureau reservoirs. 
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Liability is always a problem. 
The legal aspects of liability 
vary from state to state but the 
important rule is that private and 
public entities which invite the 
public upon their lands have a 
duty to remove obvious hazards 
or to warn the public of their 
existence. 

At least three methods of 
dealing with the liability issue are 
available: (1) statutory immunity, 
(2) individual waiver or release, 
(3) insurance 

Some states have enacted laws 
which declare that a private 
landowner who allows the public 
to enter his land for outdoor 
recreation purposes on a “non- 
fee simple” basis shall not be 
liable for a member of the public 


who is hurt while enjoying such 
hospitality 

Personal waivers or releases 
from liability may be useful on 


particular occasions when large 
groups are using the trails or 
are working on them together 
However, under normal use when 
the public is free to use a trail 

at anytime, obtaining a release 
form is not practical 


And finally, the trail sponsor 
will usually have to find some 
kind of insurance coverage that 
will protect against lawsuits, 
whether the suits are well found- 
ed or not. 





Americans are seek- 
ing spiritual and 
physical renewal in 
the simple pleasures. 





Money, always in short supply 
for trail construction, may come 
from local, state, or Federal 
sources if certain conditions are 
met. For local participation, the 
first stipulation is that the local 
public agencies must want the 
project enough to pay for it. A 
state contribution may be forth- 
coming if the state considers 
the project important. When 
funds are available, the project 
can become a part of the state’s 
outdoor recreation program. Fed- 
eral assistance can usually be 
obtained if the project conforms 
to the State’s Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan, and if 
it is of high priority and funds 


are available at the Federal 
level. Most Federal monies for 
trail projects come from the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, 
administered by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. 

As society becomes more 
urbanized, opportunities to enjoy 
trail activities become increas- 
ingly limited for the American 
people. But with rising dispos- 
able income and more leisure 
time available for recreation 
pursuits, Americans are seeking 
spiritual and physical renewal 
in the simple pleasures. The 
Bureau, with its vast networks of 
waterways and canals, is in a 
unique position to supply these 
simple pleasures. With a little 
effort, perhaps it can restore an 
opportunity for adventure in this 
automated age. Bfe) 

















The usual way to describe the 
magnitude of an outdoor recrea- 
tion program is in the number 
of visitor or recreation days. 
Increased attendance usually 
spells success. Undoubtedly 
these are important parameters, 
but they do not present the eco- 
nomic implications of outdoor 
recreation. 

This article will not attempt 
to consider the pros and cons 
of people’s needs for recreation. 
Many have written about how 
important recreation is to our 
mental, social, and physical well- 
being, while others contend that 
recreation is an activity Ameri- 
cans can do without. What should 
be recognized by all, however, 
is that outdoor recreation has a 
“dollar and cents” impact on 
individuals, local communities, 
and the Nation. 

Today, people have a greater 
percentage of their time than 
ever before to pursue activities 
outside of work and meeting the 
other necessities of life. It has 
been estimated that 35 percent 
of an individual’s time is avail- 
able for leisure-time activities. 





by Jean Kujawa 


Obviously, leisure activities 
have an economic impact. In 
fact, an entire industry has de- 
veloped to provide for leisure 
pursuits. In 1972, U.S. News and 
World Report estimated that $105 
billion was spent for leisure. 
This was broken down into $50 
billion for recreation sports 
equipment and activities, $40 
billion for vacation recreation 
trips in the United States, $7.5 
billion for travel abroad, $5.5 
billion for vacation lands and 
lots, and $2 billion for second 
homes. 


It is difficult precisely to pin- 
point contributions of the differ- 
ent components of the total 
leisure market, such as outdoor 
recreation, tourism, and travel, 
because certain expenditures 
cannot be separated. This prob- 
lem is further intensified because 
of different methodologies used 
by various researchers, as well 
as definitions developed for the 
same terms. 

For example, Destination USA, 
a special report of the National 
Tourism Resources Review 
Commission, reported a domes- 
tic tourism industry in 1970 of 
almost $50 billion employing 
about 2.3 million people. The 
commission estimated a $127 
billion expenditure by 1980; an 
increase of over 100 percent 
in 8 years. 





Jean Kujawa is a Recreation 
Resource Specialist, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Washington, D.C. 
She holds a B.A. degree in Eco- 
nomics and a Masters of Busi- 
ness Administration. 
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In 1973, the Federal Energy 
Office, using a more compre- 
hensive definition, estimated a 
domestic tourism expenditure of 
$123 billion and that 10 to 15 
percent of the American work 
force was employed in the 
industry. 





At least $50 billion 
to $75 billion is spent 
annually for tourism 
and outdoor rec- 
reation. 





Even though various studies, 
as a result of definitions and 
methodology differences, seem 
to produce dissimilar estimates, 
there is a clear indication that 
expenditures for leisure activities 
are increasing. Indeed, much 
more work must be done in 
isolating and measuring relevant 
leisure components before econ- 
omists can agree on accurate 
totals. However, even though 
current estimates aren’t equal, 
most agree that leisure activities 
are big business and a vital part 
of the United States economy. 

There seems to be a con- 
sensus of industry leaders that 
at least $50 to $75 billion is spent 
annually for tourism and outdoor 
recreation and an estimated $100 
to $150 billion is generated in 
economic activity such as manu- 
facturing and real estate. The 
subcommittee on environmental 
problems affecting small busi- 
ness reported that 90 percent 
of all establishments within the 
lodging, food service, and travel 
service sectors of the tourism 
industry are small businesses. 
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Reclamation waters offer a 
variety of recreational activities. 
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Reclamation projects are par- 
ticularly concerned with the two 
related areas of tourism and 
outdoor recreation. Recreational 
facilities at Reclamation projects 
are motivators of some tourists, 
and others may stop at a Rec- 
lamation site while enroute to 
another destination. 

interestingly, as attendance 
at Reclamation reservoirs has 
increased so have national out- 
door recreation and tourism 
businesses increased. Also, as 
this increase occurred, private 
concessions, mainly small busi- 
nesses, on and around Reclama- 
tion lands have expanded. 
Reclamation lands have thus 
both contributed to and felt the 
impacts of outdoor recreation 
and tourism. 

Federal lands in general have 
been partly responsible for the 
growth of the recreation and 
tourism industries. Without the 
huge amounts of attractive 
Federal lands available for rec- 
reation, public participation in 
outdoor recreation and sub- 
sequent overall spending would 
not have been as great. Exact 
figures of the economic activity 
generated by the availability of 
Federal lands are not known, but 
it is thought that a substantial 
portion of the income goes 
through the hands of American 
businessmen. Since Reclamation 
lands are vital parts of the 
Federal resource base (in terms 
of proximity to urban western 
populations and the preference 
of people for a water-oriented 
environment), Reclamation is re- 
sponsible for a significant por- 
tion of the economic activity in 
the Western States. 


Use of Leisure Time 





Work and life —>Leisure—>Outdoor Recreation {Sightseeing 
necessities Fishing 
(eating, Boating 
sleeping, and sea 
maintaining amping Wilderness 
a home) rai Group 

Tent 

Road vehicles 

Travel <> U.S. 
Abroad 


Indoor ‘te | ee games 
TV 


Visiting friends 


Education 
Second job 





Recreation has also contrib- 
uted to the success of the 
Reclamation program. Recrea- 
tion benefits for a multipurpose 
project often increase the 
required benefit-cost ratio and 
make a project more desirable. 

Recreation benefits are cal- 
culated by applying dollar values 
to recreation uses. General rec- 
reation activities are assigned 
values of $.75 to $2.25 per visitor 
day, and specialized recreation 
activities are assigned values of 
$3 to $9 per visitor day in accor- 
dance with “Principles and 
Standards for Planning Water 
and Related Land Resources,” 
issued by the Water Resources 
Council and approved by the 
President. Depending on relevant 
variables, the total dollar value 
is estimated for the total visitor 
days projected for each new 
project. An examination of some 
direct, measurable benefits or 
impacts of recreation activity 
generated by water resource 
projects easily verifies that 
claiming recreation benefits is 
logical. 


Through fiscal year 1975, 
Reclamation has investec a total 
of about $72 million in recreation 
construction, including the por- 
tion of multipurpose feature 
construction costs allocated to 
recreation and the costs of 
specific recreation facilities. The 
total value of specific public 
facilities on Reclamation projects 
in 1974 was $182.6 million. This 
net investment value includes 
$23.7 million in facilities by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, $98.4 
million by Federal and non- 
Federal administrating agencies, 
$41.7 million by concessionaires, 
$2.3 million in organized camps, 
$15.6 million in private cabins, 
and $0.9 million by other sources. 

Recreation activity also gen- 
erates desirable benefits to local 
communities such as increases 
in retail sales of goods and 
services, more jobs, increased 
tax revenues, and increased land 
values. For example, a 1969 
study by the Denver Research 
Institute at three Reclamation 
reservoir areas of the Colorado- 
Big Thompson Project found 
significant economic impacts. 

The estimated annual recrea- 
tion-related impact from retail 
sales, boat sales, and the opera- 
tion and maintenance of recrea- 
tion facilities ranged from almost 
$1.5 million for Horsetooth Reser- 
voir to $3.4 million for Shadow 











Mountain Lake and Lake Granby 
combined. Also, the retail ex- 
penditures supported a year- 
round equivalent of 71 full-time 
jobs at the reservoirs. In 1967, 
the annual tax revenue for the 
property around Horsetooth 
Reservoir was three times 
greater than the estimated total 
tax loss for 1946-68 for project 
lands removed from the tax rolls 
for reservoir construction. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is 
now developing a methodology 
to estimate annual Federal 
internal revenues generated by 
its national program. Once com- 
pleted, this will help planners 
and analysts understand the 
tax-generating power of the 
Reclamation program, and one 
of its components, recreation. 

Another indicator of the impact 
of Reclamation reservoirs is that 
property values adjacent to the 
reservoirs have increased. The 
previously mentioned Denver 
Research Institute study found 
that the total 1946-68 net in- 
crease in the value of land and 
improvements due to recreation 
on Shadow Mountain Lake and 
Lake Granby was $4.85 million. 
This increase in property values 
represented an amount equal to 
one-third of the combined con- 
struction cost ($14,148,000) of 
the two reservoirs. 





Municipal water supplied by Reclamation 
provides these youngsters with good swimming. 
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Since many people want to 
retreat to a second home near 
water, land around Reclamation 
reservoirs is attractive. The vaca- 
tion homes or planned commu- 
nity developments near bodies 
of water serve to boost land 
values and expand economic 
activity, particularly in rural 
areas. 

A survey by Vacation Homes 
and Leisure Living magazine 
found that over 60 percent of all 
second homes in 1972 were near 
water. Also, the American Land 
Development Association reports 
that 47 percent of planned rec- 
reation communities in 1972 
included some type of lake as 
one of their benefits. A specific 
example of this near Reclamation 
reservoirs is Pueblo West, a 
privately developed, self-con- 
tained community with a planned 
population of 60,000, located 
just north of the Pueblo 
Reservoir. 

A recent study of a Corps of 
Engineers reservoir, Tenkiller 
Ferry Lake in Oklahoma, found 
some dramatic recreation im- 
pacts. Even though flood control 
and hydroelectric power were 
the original purposes for au- 
thorizing the project, the follow- 
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Youth Conservation Corps 
members erect picnic tables 
at Carter Lake, Colo. 


ing benefits had been realized: 
flood control averaged $150,000 
per year from 1951-1972 for a 
project total of $3.2 million; 
hydroelectric power had returned 
$6.3 million to the U.S. Treasury 
from 1954-June 1972; water 
supply had returned $34,348 to 
the U.S. Treasury between 1966 
and 1972; and recreation benefits 
were estimated between $10.2 
million and $21.5 million, de- 
pending on the compuiation 
method used. It was also deter- 
mined that there was a direct 
impact of $8.5 million on the 
local economy around Tenkiller 
Ferry which resulted in a $14.4 
million increase in regional out- 
put. 

Reclamation’s program has 
long been recognized as a pro- 
gram of long-term investments 
designed to continue to provide 
measurable economic benefits 
in future years. Investments 
made in water resource projects 
during the past 75 years will 
continue to contribute to the 
future quality of American life. 


But, until recently, expendi- 
tures for recreational facilities 
were considered “add-ons” and 
not recognized as long-term 
investments. However, in light 
of the current magnitude of 
recreation and tourism expendi- 
tures, the projected growth rates 
of both industries, and Reclama- 
tion’s contributions to each, it 
seems clear that dollars invested 
in recreation will have long-term 
benefits and contribute to the 
economic welfare of the country. 





Reclamation recrea- 
tion is a good investf- 
ment for the Nation 
and for you. 








It is projected that in 1980 
about 27.3 percent of the United 
States population will live in the 
17 Western States. This com- 
pares with 14.7 percent in 1900. 
Without a doubt, Reclamation 
programs over the past 74 years 
have contributed to improving 
the quality of life in these States. 
The purpose of recreation in 
the Reclamation program will 
be a major input to continue this 
success record in the future. 

Recreation-resource manage- 
ment is more than giving people 
places to have fun. It is a total 
commitment to manage land and 
related water resources to pro- 
vide Americans with opportuni- 
ties to use their leisure time. 
Itis also a commitment to pro- 
tect an irreplaceable water- 
related environment. But it also 
affects personal income and land 
values, and it stimulates long- 
term economic investment. 

The economic returns for Rec- 
lamation investment in recreation 
construction have been hand- 
some. Reclamation recreation is 
a good investment for the Nation 
and for you. 
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A Fish Tale 


by Marv Taylor 


As a lifelong resident of Idaho 
and an inveterate student of 
fishing, | have watched with 
obvious interest the changes 
that have taken place in fishing 
techniques in the intermountain 
area these past 30 years. 

Part of the changes have been 
a result of better equipment, 
such as glass rods, spinning 
gear, boats, and fly lines. The 
major cause for change, how- 
ever, has been the change in 
“water topography.” 





Marv Taylor is an experienced 
fly fisherman. He is a member of 
Federation of Fly Fishermen and 
was a co-founder of the local 
chapter of the Federation. In 
addition, he writes an outdoor 
column for the /daho Statesman. 





As a boy, most of my fishing 
was in streams in southwestern 
Idaho. | fished for trout in the 
Boise and Payette Rivers and for 
bullheads in the Snake River. | 
recently compiled a list of my 
ten current fishing hotspots and 
made a remarkable discovery. 
Five of the six lakes and reser- 
voirs on my list weren't even in 
existence 25 years ago, and the 
four streams | named have all 
been dramatically changed by 
dam construction. 

This could be the reason I’ve 
changed from a stream angler to 
a lake and reservoir float-tube 
fly fisherman. 











Although the innertube was 
used many years ago by inven- 
tive bass fishermen working 
southern ponds and lakes, it 
wasn’t until the early 1950's 
that an Idaho TV repair shop 
owner and avid fisherman, 
Darrel Grim, combined a canvas 
shell with stocking foot waders 
and scuba fins, to create the 
“Idaho float-tube system.” 

The first time | can remember 
seeing a float tube was about 
15 years ago on southeastern 
Idaho’s Island Park Reservoir. 
There were seven or eight Twin 
Falls fly fishermen fishing a 
“sewing circle” in a cove near 
the west end of the lake. | recall 
trolling by them in my nice new 
15-foot runabout, feeling sorry 
for those poor unfortunate souls 
who apparently couldn't afford 
a boat. 




























A lot of water has gone under 
the tube since that day on 
Reclamation’s Island Park Reser- 
voir. Since then, | have learned 
that those “unfortunate souls” 
fish from float tubes by choice, 
not because they can’t afford 





boats. | also learned that the 
tube provides the fly fishing 
enthusiast the best possible 
access to Idaho's very productive 
lowland lakes and reservoirs, 
and is invaluable when fishing 
the high country. The tube allows 
the fly fisherman complete con- 
trol in the presentation of the 
fly and much more latitude in 
fishing weed bed hotspots. 
Outfitting oneself for float-tube 
fishing is relatively simple. Be- 
sides a 20-inch truck innertube 
and cover, which can be pur- 
chased at most sporting goods 
stores, the beginner needs a 
pair of pure rubber chest-high 
stocking foot waders, swim fins, 
and insulated underwear. Other 


important equipment includes 
a short durable raincoat, heavy 
wool or down-filled socks, and 
of course, fly fishing tackle. 

How does one go about fishing 
from a float tube? The first piece 
of advice | give the beginner is 
always to enter or leave the water 
walking backwards. Wearing 
fins, one will find that moving 
forward is not only awkward and 
almost impossible, but very 
conducive to a good dunking. 
Once in the water, the fisherman 
should still move backwards 


since the swim fins are his means 
of locomotion and his feet will be 
in a position to push the tube 
to the rear. 

There are four elements that 
determine success in fishing: 





There are four ele- 
ments that determine 
success in fishing. 





location of the fish, the correct 
lure or fly, the depth fish are 
feeding, and the speed or rate of 
retrieval. Once the fisherman 
has found the answer to these 
four factors, catching fish is a 
simple matter. 

















To locate the areas in a lake 
or reservoir where fish are most 
likely to be, keep in mind the 
simple fact that to survive, fish 
must feed on either insect life 
or underwater life forms. Look 
for shallow bays with vegetation 
and rocky points where nymphal 
forms might find cover. 

As important as impoundments 
can be to the tube or boat fisher- 
man, they also create another 
important fishery for the dedi- 
cated stream angler. They cause 
improvements in fishery habitat 
immediately below the dams, 
thus providing some of the great 
“big fish” waters in the inter- 
mountain area. 


Tube fishermen prepare 
to float onto the lake. 





Look for shallow 
bays with vegeta- 
tion and rocky points 
where nymphal 
forms might find 
cover. 





Some well-known trout waters 
formed by the tailwaters of these 
dams are: the South Fork of the 
Snake River below Reclamation’s 
Palisades Dam, Henrys Fork 
of the Snake, below Island Park 
Reservoir, and the South Fork 
of the Boise River below 
Anderson Ranch Dam. The 
Green River below Fontenelle 
Dam in Wyoming and Flaming 
Gorge Dam in Utah are famous 
for lunker trout. 

The State of Idaho is blessed 
with an abundance of lakes and 
reservoirs accessible to the tube 





Catch of an idaho 
float-tube fly fisherman. 
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fisherman. In eastern Idaho, 
tubers regularly fish Henrys 
Lake for the big cutthroat and 
brook trout and Island Park 
Reservoir for lunker rainbow 
trout. Palisades Reservoir is a 
very popular spot for giant brown 
trout. 

Southern Idaho fly fishermen 
launch their tubes on such 
waters as Magic Reservoir, 
Mormon Reservoir, Fish Creek 
Reservoir, and Camas Reser- 
voirs to fish for rainbow. The 
Bureau’s Anderson Ranch 
Reservoir is fast becoming a 
smallmouth bass hotspot. 

Fishermen in southwestern 
Idaho have good trout water in 
Crane Falls Lake and Mountain 


The Anderson Ranch Reservoir is fast 
becoming a smalimouth bass hotspot. 





The major cause for 
change, however, 
has been the change 
in “water topog- 
raphy.” 





View and Wild Horse Reservoirs 
on the Duck Valley Indian 
Reservation. They also have 
innumerable lakes and ponds 
containing spiney rays. Large- 
mouth bass and bluegills are 
abundant in Sand Dune State 
Park Lakes. 


To some observers a float-tube 
fisherman wading out into a 
reservoir might look a little silly. 
I’ve even had out-of-staters run 
for their cameras when I’m tube 
fishing. | suppose there might be 
some who feel about as | did at 
Island Park Reservoir 15 years 
ago, that I'm using a poor substi- 
tute for a boat. To those people, 
| can only suggest that they 
watch the tuber closely. More 
often than not, they will find him 
catching fish and having a ball. 
That's what keeps us tubers 
tubing. Try it—you'll like it! Gia 
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by Marvin H. Combs 
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Two hundred years ago tts 
place now know: tfee’s Ferry, 


two Spanish priests reached the 
banks of the Colorado River, 

W onfronted them on their 
homeward joyrney to Santa Fe. 
These priests, Fray Atanasio 
Doming z and Fray Silvester 
Velez de Escalante, had led a 
Small expedition into the 
Colorado River and Great Basins 
im-hopes of finding an overland 
route to Monterey, Calif. But the 


onset of winter t fa return 
”- 4 
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Sante Fe. 


The padres were intimidated 
by tte swirting, weddish-brown 
river cYgrents; yet withprayers 

on their lips they ted their best _ 
to‘Cross. First the swimmers 
plunged into the turbid water; 
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affempted poling his way, Bice 
Olam Melslituieleleme-liemellian, (s-5Ble 
failed to reach bottom aad | 
contrary winds kept bl6Wing him / 
back to shore. 
Little did Escalante realize that % ‘ | 
the “Blasted” winds that kept 
blowing his raft back toward ; 
shore were a blessing in “a. 
disguise. If his frail raft had _ ~ 
syeached the main current of the 
‘ river, he probably would have 
been carried down into the 
(g-lej(el-me) Mm. it-1ee)(-M- lle mCle-lule| 
Canyons to become the river's 
first white water boater (and itge 
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| cool desert air of assum “gone native” in their dress'and Marvin H. Combs is he ReGional 
| morning is charged with the appearance, wait patiently inthe Recreation Specialistin the 
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Dam, 15 miles upstream. Since 
1963 the dam has impounded the 
flows of the mighty Colorado 
River, allowing the sediment 
load to settle out and releasing 
clear, cold water from the depth 
of the huge reservoir known 

as Lake Powell. 

It was also in the early 1960’s 
that America’s white water 
boating boom really got under 
way. In 1963, only a few hundred 
boaters had ever made the Grand 
Canyon voyage. By the early 
1970's, about 16,000 persons 
were making the float trip each 
year, and it has become 
necessary to regulate the river- 
running activities. Sandy 
beaches in remote canyon 
stretches, formerly seldom seen 
by man, have become “camp- 
grounds” and in some cases 
junkyards for the litter and 
garbage left by overnight river 
runners. 


White water boating has 
increased in popularity so rapidly 
during the last decade that 
managing agencies have been 
compelled to place management 
constraints upon use along the 
more popular stretches of river. 
Permits are required, not only 
to protect the novice boater but 
also to protect the quality of 
experience. 

Boatmen are certified and 
licensed according to their 
length of experience and 
difficulty of rivers and rapids 
they have run. The ordinary 
novice could not expect to be 





Boafmen are certi- 
fied and licensed 
according fo their 
length of experience 
and difficulty of 
rivers and rapids 
they have run. 





Members of an “outward bound” expedition running 
the rapids at Hell’s Half Mile on the Green River. 


issued a permit to run the Grand 
Canyon, for example, because 
without a competent boatman 
for a guide one could hardly 
expect to survive the trip. 
Certification and licensing 
procedures are now being 
promulgated by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 








White water boating experi- Figure 1: White Water Boating Sections of the Colorado River 
ences on the Colorado begin 


just below Flaming Gorge Dam 








Passenger 
on the Green River in Utah. Day, 
This stretch of river, first Distance Commercial Passenger 
explored by Major John Wesley Approx. Managing Allocation- Days 
Powell and his men in 1869, is Stretch of River in Miles Agency 1975 1975 
administered by the Forest 
Service as part of the Flaming Green River: 
Gorge eT Recreation Area Flaming Gorge Dam-Little 
(See Sgure t). Hole 7% USFS N/A 42,175 
From Flaming Gorge Dam to . . , 
Little Hole campground is an Pei por wiae oma 36 BLM N/A 6,800 
ecrney Son See eae. —. 45 NPS 17,000 39,500 
ruiles long. River flows in this Steamboat Rock-Split Mtn. NPS 17,000 39,500 
stretch are entirely dependent Yampa River: 
upon releases from Flaming Deer Lodge-Split Mtn. 72 NPS 17,000 39,500 
Gorge Dam. Aware of this, the 
Bureau of Reclamation Green River: 
increases releases on weekends Desolation-Gray Canyon 96 BLM 19,401 23,195 
and holidays to add to the Colorado River: 
West Water Canyon 17 BLM 5,230 7,677 
Moab 40 BLM . . 
Cataract 40 NPS 6,660 4,042 
Grand Canyon 225 NPS 16,500 89,000 
San Juan River. 
Montezuma Cr.-Mexican Hat 40 BLM 2,693 2,803 
Mexican Hat-Lake Powell 40 NPS N/A 749031 





* Figures not available at printing time 


Upper Disaster Falis of the Green River, Utah-Wyoming. 
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pleasure of river runners. This 
is one of the few places that 
inexperienced novices can enjoy 
and a permit is not required. 

Below the Little Hole <amp- 
ground, the Green River gains 
in volume from tributary 
drainages and becomes a 
challenging and thrilling 
experience. Passing from Browns 
Park through the Gates of 
Lodore, the Green becomes a 
rough and turbulent stream, 
especially difficult for the 
inexperienced. The exciting 
rapids, foaming water, and sheer 
chasms down through the 
canyons of Dinosaur National 
Monument change with each 
bend in the river and each hour 
of the day, awing the occasional 
visitor. 

The Yampa, Desolation-Gray 
Canyon, West Water, and Cata- 


ract are names familiar to all 
enthusiasts of white water 
boating. Big Drop, Crystal, 
Lava Falls, and Hermit Creek 
are spine-tingling rapids whose 
very names are uttered with 
reverence. Each rapid is 
approached with cautious 
apprehension, and suddenly one 
is swooped along, heaving, 
bucking, and smashing through 
the turbulent falls. The white- 
capped foam leaps and each 
drenching spray brings forth a 
gasp of exhilaration. Suddenly 
the roar is behind you and the 
river becomes tranquil. 

Side trips up narrow canyons 
provide additional savor. In one 
canyon there are ancient cliff 
dwellings, with a few pictographs 
on the sandstone cliffs; while the 
next canyon has a small crystal- 
clear pool in which to take a 
refreshing plunge. Wildlife, such 
as deer, mountain sheep, and 
bobcat, are sometimes seen in 


the canyons. The soaring eagle 
and many species of birds make 
their homes along the high cliffs. 

The last rapids are gone and 
the river current slows as the 
backwater of Lake Powell 
approaches after having come 
through Cataract Canyon. The 
boatman starts the outboard 
engine to propel the raft toward 
the boat landing, and the white 
water boating journey ends. 

Fathers Dominguez and 
Escalante would find fording of 
the river at the famous “Crossing 
of the Fathers’”’ even more 
difficult today because it is 
submerged under 500 feet of 
Lake Powell. But the trail to 
Lee’s Ferry is now a paved 
highway bringing thousands of 
“thrill seekers” from across the 
Nation. 


Jack Brennan rides the 
wild waters of the Big Drop, 
roughest rapid in Cataract Canyon. 
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Reclamation’s Recreation Lakes Dot the West. 
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